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the students' own desires saw to it. The curriculum, further, which 
bore directly on no profession (except perhaps teaching), was of a 
kind to foster general intellectual interests." 

John S. P. Tatlock, in University of California Chronicle. 

Sectioning Classes on the Basis of Ability. — "This new 
knowledge cuts at the root of one of the most pernicious theories of 
educational systems, namely, the assumption that where the great 
Creator failed to make all human beings equal, it is the business 
of the school to make them equal . . . 

"The democratic ideal in education, as everywhere else in life, is 
not equal distribution to all, but equal opportunity in proportion 
to capacity ... 

"With a glow of charitable sentiment the instructor says, 'It is 
good for the poor student to hear the good student recite.' The 
fact is, it is not good: the humiliation is often heartrending; the facts 
recited, if at the level of the good student, are beyond his compre- 
hension, and the movement of the recitation is far beyond his pace; 
it is gross injustice. The claim that the traditional procedure is 
justified by results presents a specious element of truth in the fact 
that the school actually often succeeds in discouraging initiative, 
cutting the wings of imagination, lowering ideals, and recognizing 
inferior standards, so that the superior student comes out from 
the system not much different from the inferior. 

"In this discussion we must distinguish clearly between what the 
student can do and what he does; between the existence of capacity 
and the evidence of achievement; for there is in education, as in 
unionism in labor, a strong tendency to equalize the output regard- 
less of differences in capacity for output. 

"If, then, we seek for an economic basis for the sectioning of 
classes, we shall do well to recognize three levels which we may call 
the high, the middle, and the low, the middle being as large as the 
other two together, giving us one 'high* and two 'middle,' and one 
'low' division. . . 

Some advantages in this method of sectioning: 

"(1) It becomes possible to apply in teaching the pedagogical 
maxim, which is the outcome of the discovery of the individual; 
namely, 'Keep each student at his highest level of achievement in order 
that he may be successful, happy, and good.' 
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"(2) This will result in the setting up of fair standards for quantity, 
quality, content and method of work. In these four fundamental 
respects the needs of the high and the low students are radically 
different. The high students can go fast and take long lessons, 
can do a better quality of work, and can acquire a more genuine 
understanding and first-hand grasp of the situation. As to content, 
they can consider topics which are entirely beyond the reach of the 
low students, and the method of conducting the class can be entirely 
different, particularly in taking advantage of the capacity for dis- 
cussion, extensive reference work, freedom of initiative, and experi- 
ments. On the other hand, the low students, with equally hard 
work, should cover a limited territory on lower standards of quality; 
they should, therefore, be limited to such content as is within their 
reach and should work by such methods as will meet their peculiar 
needs. 

"(3) This, in turn, will establish a fair basis for praise and blame. 
In the present system we do injustice to the high student by accepting 
from him mediocre work; we do injustice to the low student by blam- 
ing him for not coming up to a standard which lies entirely beyond 
his capacity: our praise and our blame are equally unjust and in- 
jurious. The classification on the basis of ability, and acquaintance 
with individual ability within the section, is essential to a fair dis- 
tribution of praise and blame when dealing with a large class of stu- 
dents. This is true from the student's as well as the teacher's point 
of view. The students tend to praise and blame one another on the 
same farcical basis of a common standard. Indeed, it is in good 
taste for the good student to hold himself down to a modest level, 
exactly as in the artificial condition in union labor. 

"(4) The introduction of fair standards of achievement creates 
morale in the class. The capable student who has been loafing is 
the one who is most likely to be affected by this method. Each man, 
be he high, average, or low, is made to feel responsible for himself, 
feel his opportunity, feel the stimulus for competition, feel the joy 
of achievement, feel the approval of a clear conscience, feel busy, 
feel the sense of power, feel the joy of approbation, if deserved. 

"(5) There will, therefore, be a larger output at all three levels, 
partly by elimination of the unnecessary and the introduction of the 
fit content. A visitor to an ordinary college class will find that one- 
fourth of the pupils are beyond the stage of instruction and for them 
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the class exercise serves as a deadening of their best sensibilities and 
enthusiasms; one-fourth of the class are not capable of comprehending 
or performing the task in hand, but sit listless and helpless and rightly 
regard themselves as unjustly abused; the members of the remaining 
half of the class represent a variety of conditions, but most of them 
are capable of profiting to some extent by the exercise. 

"(6) One argument against the present plan on the part of those 
who have not tried it is that it is a hardship for the poor student. 
It must be clear from the preceding that the situation is quite the 
converse. It means kindness, comfort, justice, and relative effi- 
ciency for the poor student. It gives the poor student a fair chance, 
which the old system does not. 

"(7) This classification serves as a means of discovering and en- 
couraging the good and superior student; first, because there is 
throughout the course a vital and effective competition; second, 
because in this competition each student is working at his highest 
level; third, because this enables the high student to profit by the 
opportunity for initiative, freedom, expansion, and self-expression; 
and, fourth, because such associations are likely to awaken in him 
desire for progress, a sense of joy in achievement, and a feeling of 
fellowship . . . 

"The plea for this method of sectioning on the basis of ability is 
thus presented by one who is confessedly an enthusiast for the method, 
having used it for several years with large sections in psychology, 
and having actually found means of overcoming obstacles in the way. 
It would, however, not be unreasonable to say that opposition to the 
plan can, after all, be most fairly presented only by one who has 
actually put it to experiment and has arrived at an adverse conclu- 
sion. At the present time I know of no one who has qualified for 
that task. Let us therefore apply a principle of science and, before 
we render a verdict on the plan, 'try it.' " 

C. E. Seashore, in School and Society. 

The Humanities and the Trend of Education. — "Would it 
not be well if all our students — not only those who take the A.B. 
course and those in the Ph.B. group whose studies are in classical or 
modern literatures, but also those in the Ph.B. work who have 
specialized in economics and the social sciences, and all the science 
students — would it not be well, I ask, if they could have some of 
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